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Annual Report of the Directors of the 
American Peace Society. 

Mr. President and Members of the 

American Peace Society : 
Your Board of Directors herewith respectfully submit 
the Seventy-third Annual Report of their work, and of 
the general outlook for the cause of international peace 
at the present time. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOARD. 

We have held regular meetings of the Board once in 
two months, as heretofore, and have had under con- 
sideration not only the different phases of the general 
propaganda which always engages the Society's atten- 
tion and efforts, but also those living questions of the 
hour, so far as they have been related to our cause, which 
the events of the year have brought into prominence. 
We have proceeded, as far as practicable, upon the con- 
viction that the great principles of goodwill and justice 
underlying all our work should not only be advocated in 
a general and abstract way at all times, but that they 
should be faithfully and vigorously impressed upon public 
attention at the very hour when they are being most 
sorely violated and trampled under foot. 

FINANCIAL CONDITION. 

The financial condition of the Society, we are glad 
to say, is considerably improved over last year. The 
trustees of the Permanent Peace Fund have not yet 
reached a plan for the re-disposition of the part of the 
fund invested in Boston real estate, so as materially to 
increase the income. On the other hand, a bequest of 
five hundred dollars has been paid during the year, and 
notice received of bequests to the amount of thirty-five 
hundred dollars which may be expected within less than 
two years. Our recent appeal for contributions has met 
with a generous response from a number of persons. 
The gifts thus received and the increased value of shares 
of railway stock held by the Society have considerably 
reduced our debt of last year. We would remind the 
members of the Society that, at this important juncture 
in the history of the peace movement, the funds at our 
disposal are very meagre compared with the greatness of 
the cause and the opportunities for effective service 
now open. 0UE periodical publications. 

The Advocate of Peace and the Angel of Peace 
have been continued under the editorial care of the sec- 
retary. Contributions for their free distribution have 
been received from a number of individuals and from the 
Miles White Beneficial Society of Baltimore, the Obadiab. 
Brown Benevolent Fund of Providence, the Rhode 
Island Peace Society, the ^Friends' Peace Committees of 
both New England and New York. The paid subscrip- 
tion list of the Advocate of Peace has slightly in- 
creased, and many testimonials come to our office of 
high appreciation of the character of the paper and of 
the influence which it is exerting. The paper has been 
sent regularly, as heretofore, to college and university 
reading rooms, theological schools, Y. M. C. A. rooms, 
to many public libraries, and to as many ministers, 
teachers, and other leaders of public thought and builders 
of public character as our funds have permitted. 
general literature. 

We have continued the distribution, by sale and other- 



wise, of books, pamphlets, reports of peace conferences, 
etc., as heretofore. Our stock of literature contains sup- 
plies of some forty different pamphlets, reports and leaf- 
lets. Some new pamphlets have been added during the 
year. The demand for peace literature from young 
men and women in colleges and schools continues good, 
and is one of the most hopeful signs of the steady growth 
of an intelligent interest in the cause. A number of in- 
dividuals and societies in different parts of the country 
have done much for the promotion of our work by pur- 
chasing and circulating our literature. The call for 
standard works on peace, such as those of Dymond, 
Sumner, the Baroness von Suttner, Bloch, etc., has been 
encouraging. An important addition to peace literature 
has been recently made by Frederick W. Holls, Secretary 
of the American delegation to the Hague Conference, in 
his large and comprehensive work on the history and 
work of that conference. 

PUBLIC WORK. 

Our public work, through the president, secretary and 
other members, has been much the same as in former 
years. In February of this year Mr. Paine had an inter- 
view with President McKinley, just after Congress had 
put into his hands the entire power of dealing with the 
Philippine situation, with a view of trying to promote a 
speedy and generous ending of the conflict. This inter- 
view was followed by an open letter to President 
McKinley, drawn by the president and secretary, which 
was published by the Associated Press and in the Advo- 
cate of Peace, and a copy sent to President McKinley. 

Secretary Trueblood has given many lectures and 
addresses during the year, a part of them in a lecture 
trip in the southern states, under the auspices of the 
Alkahest Lyceum of Atlanta. Many members of the 
Society in different parts of the nation have been actively 
and earnestly engaged in their several communities in the 
work of developing public peace sentiment and opposing 
the prevailing drift toward militarism. 

The public meeting held under our auspices in Tremont 
Temple, on the 16th of January, in commemoration of 
the progress of the cause of international peace the past 
century, was an occasion of enthusiastic interest, and its 
influence we believe will be great and lasting. The ad- 
dresses delivered on this occasion were all published in 
the February Advocate of Peace, and one of them has 
been put into pamphlet form for future circulation. 

THE PARIS PEACE CONGRESS. 

Four members of the Society named by us, namely, 
the president, the secretary, Joshua L. Baily of Phila- 
delphia and L. M. Chase of Boston, together with two 
associate delegates, appointed by the president and sec- 
retary, namely, Mrs. George W. Metcalf of New York 
and Miss Isabel King of the National Normal School of 
the Argentine Republic, attended the Peace Congress 
held at Paris the first week in October. This congress, 
the ninth in the present series of international peace 
congresses, was in some respects the most remarkable 
peace congress yet held. There were about one hundred 
and fifty official delegates from the peace societies, and 
three hundred more adherents who took cards of mem- 
bership. Besides this, many persons attended the sessions 
from day to day, including a number prominent in French 
political and educational circles. There were delegates 
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from twenty-four countries, including some never before 
represented. 

Of the two hundred congresses held during the Expo- 
sition, this was declared to be the largest and most im- 
pressive. Its reception by the government was most 
cordial, the Minister of Commerce, Mr. Millerand, being 
present at the opening session and delivering an admirable 
discourse. The interest and enthusiasm manifested from 
day to day were strong and deep, and continued unabated 
to the end. The discussions were warm, sometimes im- 
passioned, but always courteous and fair. The most 
striking feature of the congress was that it took up and 
discussed with directness and fearlessness the serious and 
delicate questions of the hour, and went into a critical 
examination of the causes of war, general and particular, 
as no congress had done before. Both in its debates and 
in its final appeal to the peoples of the world, the con- 
gress made a powerful appeal that right and justice, love 
and cordial friendship, may prevail in all the relations to 
one another of the nations, great and small, civilized and 
uncivilized. THE pEA(!B EXHIBIT 

The Peace Exhibit made during the Exposition, under 
the direction of the International Peace Bureau, was most 
creditable to the cause, and drew a great deal of atten- 
tion, especially the charts prepared by the English and 
French peace societies and those by Mjr. John de Bloch. 
The Exhibit was in a conspicuous place in the Swiss 
Social Economy Section, fronting one of the main en- 
trances. There was also near by a very pretty exhibit 
of flags and emblems, made by the women of various 
branches of the Women's Peace Alliance. 

CONFERENCE OF THE WOMEN'S UNIVERSAL PEACE 
ALLIANCE. 

The Women's Universal Peace Alliance, originally 
organized some five years ago as a Disarmament League, 
by the Princess Wiszniewska, a French lady of high 
social standing, has grown to be an important organiza- 
tion. Through the signatures of individuals and of the 
officials of women's organizations in different countries, 
its constituency is said to number at the present time 
from three to five millions of women. The first confer- 
ence of the Alliance was held at Paris just before the 
Peace Congress. It continued for three days, and its 
discussions were able and interesting. About fifty 
delegates were present. 

THE WORK OF THE PEACE SOCIETIES. 

During no year since peace societies were first organ- 
ized, eighty-six years ago, has their propaganda been 
carried on with more vigor, courage and faith than the 
past year. There are now 91 general associations, with 
347 branch societies, making in all 438 organizations, 
doing their work in seventeen countries. During the 
year a number of local peace associations have been 
formed in European countries, and a vigorous society in 
Auckland, New Zealand. The movement is constantly 
taking deeper hold of the masses, and prominent public 
men in most countries do not now hesitate to affiliate 
themselves with it. 

The voice of the peace associations in all countries, 
singly and united, has without exception been lifted in 
clear, insistent tones against the dominant spirit of mili- 
tarism and aggression, and against the policies of injustice 



and greed back of much of the still unsettled disturb- 
ances. They have let no opportunity slip to plead for 
the cessation of hostilities and the adoption of generous, 
high-minded policies of a nature to preserve peace here- 
after. The English societies have continued, in season 
and out of season, their brave protest against the British 
government's course in South Africa. They have had 
the sympathy and support of their sister societies in all 
other countries. 

Against all severe and high-handed methods of deal- 
ing with China has the peace protest been also strong 
and incessant. Peace men and women have not only 
lifted their voice against the abominations of war and 
pleaded for peace ; they have also demanded the cessation 
of injustice and oppression everywhere, under whatever 
cover, as not only wrong in themselves, but as leading 
inevitably to war. They have been severely criticised 
and mocked for this, but they have simply gone on with 
their duty and made their protest all the stronger. The 
societies have been thoroughly united and in intimate 
cooperation in all these efforts. Their movement has 
become so widespread, strong and thoroughly organized 
that it is no longer ignored. Where they do not command 
respect, as is the case generally, they are hated and 
ridiculed, which is almost as encouraging. No move- 
ment of the century just closed has greater reason to 
congratulate itself on its permanent gains and lasting 
successes than that of the peace societies. 

THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU. 

The peace societies are now permanently bound to- 
gether not only by the Peace Congress, but also by the 
International Peace Bureau at Berne. This bureau, under 
the wise and efficient direction of its secretary, Mr. Elie 
Ducommun, has done exceptionally good service the past 
year in keeping the societies in communication with one 
another, and in communicating their united appeals to 
the several governments. 

PEACE DAYS. 

Peace Sunday, the last Sabbath before Christmas, was 
again observed in December last by many ministers in 
Great Britain, by some in portions of the United States, 
and a few on the continent of Europe. The 22d of 
February, the day chosen by the European societies for 
a joint peace manifestation, was this year an occasion of 
unusual interest. Meetings were held in many cities 
of Europe, and strong resolutions, nearly identical in 
terms, were voted, condemning the policies which lead 
to war, and urging the universal application of the prin- 
ciples of justice and peace in international affairs. The 
meetings held on this occasion in France and Germany 
were probably the most important national peace con- 
ventions ever held on the Continent. 

TENTH INTERPARLIAMENTARY PEACE CONFERENCE. 

The Interparliamentary Peace Union, the most im- 
portant unofficial body of public men in the world, hav- 
ing at the present time a membership of about fifteen 
hundred, with groups in eighteen countries, held its 
tenth conference at Paris the first week in August last. 
There were 656 delegates present, 61 from Germany, 40 
from Great Britain, 43 from Austria, 68 from Hungary, 
59 from Belgium, 27 from Switzerland, 25 from Roumania, 
75 from France, 199 from Italy, with smaller numbers 
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from other countries. The conference gave special at- 
tention to the peace duties of neutrals in time of war, to 
treaties of obligatory arbitration, to the importance of 
securing the adherence of the non-signatory powers to 
the Hague Conventions, etc. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the practical importance of this great inter- 
national body, which, though unofficial, serves as a real 
and powerful bond of union and sympathy between the 
legislative bodies of the different governments. It is 
not too much to consider it in important respects the 
beginning of a world parliament. 

THE NEW INTERNATIONAL UNION. 

At the time of the Interparliamentary Conference, an 
International Union for Justice, Right and Peace was 
provisionally formed at Paris by W. T. Stead, Hodgson 
Pratt, W. R. Cremer, Frederic Passy, John de Bloch, 
Moncure D. Conway, and other eminent publicists. The 
purpose of this union is somewhat wider than that of the 
peace societies. It is proposed to endow it strongly, and 
to have national committees in different countries, and 
a central council to direct the whole. The purpose is 
to make it not only a commission of inquiry, like the 
official commissions provided for by the Hague Conven- 
tion, but also a sort of unofficial arbitration council, to 
pronounce its judgment on the merits of certain interna- 
tional controversies which may not yet have been sub- 
mitted to official arbitration. The organization, with 
whose purposes all the friends of peace are naturally in 
sympathy, has not yet sufficiently developed to enable 
us to pronounce judgment on either its advisability or 
its prospects of success. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION. 

The International Law Association, founded in 1873 
through the initiative of a former secretary of our Society, 
Dr. James B. Miles, held its nineteenth Conference at 
Rouen, France, the last of August. Our distinguished 
fellow-countryman, Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, of the 
Supreme Court of Connecticut, presided. The confer- 
ence was attended by some sixty-five out of the total 
membership of three hundred and thirty-five, and was 
considered a very successful one. Papers were read 
and discussions held on the progress of arbitration, on 
intervention, foreign judgments, the abolition of slavery, 
the immunity of private property at sea in time of war, 
etc. One of the chief purposes of this association, now 
as at its origin, is the reform of international law, so as 
to bring it more into harmony with the principles of 
right and goodwill; and considerable progress has been 
made in this direction in recent years through the instru- 
mentality of this and other forces. 

THE MOHONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE. 

The sixth in the series of conferences on international 
arbitration which Mr. Albert K. Smiley is holding at 
Lake Mohonk, N. Y., met on the 30th of May last sum- 
mer. It brought together the usual number of prominent 
men and women, and added its usual weight of influence 
to the ever-increasing volume of public sentiment in 
favor of the pacific settlement of all international contro- 
versies. The conference was participated in by several 
members of this Society. Mr. Smiley has already sent 
out invitations for the seventh conference, which is to 
meet on the last three days of this month. 



THE MYSTIC PEACE CONVENTION. 

The thirty-fourth anniversary of the Universal Peace 
Union of Philadelphia was held at Mystic, Conn., the 
last week in August, in the peace grove and temple now 
owned by the union and used each year for a summer 
peace school and a popular convention. The convention 
was participated in by the Connecticut Peace Society, 
and called together large numbers of people from the 
surrounding country. Addresses were made by a num- 
ber of well-known peace workers, and there were earnest 
discussions of important questions each day. 

THE COMING PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 

The conference of representatives of all the independ- 
ent nations in the Western Hemisphere, to which allu- 
sion was made in our report last year, is announced to 
meet in the City of Mexico in October next. This ought 
to be, as the purposes for which it is called indicate that 
it will be, the most important international assemblage 
which has ever gathered in the Western world. Events 
have ripened rapidly since the International American 
Conference called by Mr. Blaine twelve years ago. The 
things which failed to be realized then — a general ar- 
bitration system for the American nations and a general 
agreement in the way of more generous reciprocal trade 
relations — ought to be easy of accomplishment now. If 
the Western Hemisphere should agree at this meeting to 
refer all its international controversies to the new Hague 
court, it would be a step of transcendent importance 
equalled only by the setting up of the court by the 
twenty-six powers. To this end all the friends of peace 
in America ought to exert their utmost influence. 

GENERAL PROGRESS OF ARBITRATION. 

Notwithstanding the great disturbances which have 
absorbed the attention of cabinets and peoples, the cause 
of arbitration has gone on steadily progressing the past 
year. It has been interfered with to some extent, but in 
no serious sense checked. Some disputes formerly re- 
ferred to arbitrators have been decided, some cases are 
still pending, and a few new cases have been referred 
during the year. The list includes at least a dozen cases, 
and the parties interested have been the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, France, the Argentine Republic, 
China, Chili, Brazil, Turkey, Greece, Portugal, the Congo 
Free State, Italy, Russia, Columbia and Costa Rica, 
sixteen countries in all. This is a record of peculiar 
significance considering the times through which we have 
been passing. 

COMPLETION OF THE PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF ARBITRATION. 

The great event of the year, in the international peace 
movement, has been the completion of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration. Two years have passed to-morrow 
since the Peace Conference called by the Czar of Russia 
met at The Hague. Within that time one after another 
of the twenty-six signatory powers has ratified the con- 
vention for the pacific settlement of international contro- 
versies, until China, Turkey and Luxemburg alone remain 
which have not taken official action upon it. Sixteen of 
the powers had, at our latest information, appointed their 
members of the court, fifty-two members in all, and it is 
probable that by this time some of the others have done 
so. On the 13th of April just passed, Dr. W. H. De 
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Beaufort, the Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
whom the convention makes the president of the Ad- 
ministrative Council of the Court, sent official notice to 
all the powers concerned that the court was definitively 
organized and ready for business. The men chosen as 
members of the court are among the most able and ex- 
perienced jurists in their several countries. The govern- 
ments naming these men signify thereby their belief that 
this court is to play a high and honorable role in the 
world's affairs, and the august tribunal thus commences 
its career in a manner to receive, the support and con- 
fidence of the civilized world. It is a great triumph. 
Nobody believed even a decade ago that it would come 
to pass in our time. The American Peace Society, 
which has for nearly three-quarters of a century worked 
earnestly and persistently for an international court of 
arbitration, has reason to feel deeply grateful for the 
share which it has been permitted to have in this wonder- 
ful accomplishment, which is at the same time only the 
beginning of still greater things which our program has 
always contemplated, and for which the times are fast 
ripening. THE Philippine situation. 

It is not pleasant to turn from so sublime and inspiring 
an event as that just described to what the year has 
witnessed in the way of war, massacre, and the immoral- 
ities and desolations attending them in different parts of 
the earth. It would be superfluous to repeat at this time 
the comments made in our report a year ago on the 
conflict in the Philippines. After a year of petty war- 
fare, each month of which has brought its millions of 
expense and its lists of killed, wounded and broken down 
men, recent events indicate that the struggle in any ex- 
tended way is nearing its end. Sorry as we have been 
to see committed by our government what has seemed 
to many of us a great and inexcusable wrong, we 
shall all be glad when hostilities are ended and peace 
restored; especially since there are present reasons to 
hope that our victorious government, now that it has 
crushed with its might the native people which have been 
struggling for what they believed to be their most sacred 
right, — independence, — will carry the spirit of gener- 
osity and fairness to such a degree as to break down 
largely the hatred which the war has generated, by finally 
allowing the native people to determine for themselves 
whether they will remain under the sovereignty of the 
United States or not. We venture to hope also that the 
nation has, through the cost and moral evils of the war, 
learned a lesson that will last throughout its whole future 
history, and make it scrupulously careful hereafter to 
avoid all policies which have in them the fateful seeds 
of war and the national deterioration which it brings. 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONFLICT. 

The conflict in South Africa still goes on, and is prov- 
ing over and over again, if further proof were needed, 
the appalling wickedness and utter insanity of war in our 
time. The whole country has been laid waste, its homes 
burned and blown to pieces. The Boer women and 
children by thousands are shut up in military camps, 
where they are suffering untold hardships, and many of 
them dying from bad food, exposure and disease. In 
the nineteen months since it began, the war has cost 
England more than seven hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars, or about seven times the total wealth of all the 



Boers in the Transvaal when hostilities began. Fifteen 
thousand British officers and men have been killed, and 
forty-five thousand men wounded and permanently dis- 
abled, making the total losses sixty thousand. How 
much of ruined hopes and blasted lives in England's 
homes this means, none but God can'fathom. To Briton 
and Boer alike the war has proved to be a veritable hell. 
Since the failure of the recent peace negotiations, it looks 
as if this saddest of modern international tragedies is not 
to end until the Boers are all captured or slain. Its 
ghastly lessons ought to be impressive enough to array 
henceforth all good men and women in all lands in a 
united and undying opposition to the supremest of earthly 
iniquities. THE CHINESE HOEEO rs. 

What tongue can portray adequately the terrible 
scenes which have been enacted in China, where massa- 
cres by heathens and counter-massacres by the troops of 
so-called Christian powers have occurred, which in horror 
have probably never been surpassed in the annals of 
human butchery. Hate and vengeance seem to have 
gone to their utmost length. Recent estimates of Chinese 
authorities declare that not less than one million Chinese 
men, women and children have perished in the fighting, 
the massacres and punitive expeditions, or by disease and 
starvation. Intelligent foreigners who know the facts 
say that this is not an overestimate. The slaughter of 
missionaries and other foreigners, the wreckage of mis- 
sion work, the temporary ruin of business, the hundreds 
of millions of property destroyed on this side and on that, 
the hate and vengeance stored up for the future, unite 
in pronouncing what it would seem ought to be the final 
and complete condemnation of the policies of reckless 
ambition, greed and aggression out of which wars spring, 
and without which they would probably never occur. 
Henceforth let no nation or man lay claim to civili- 
zation who dares to utter a word of apology for such 
policies. Henceforth the sanity of our peace principles 
needs no defenders. 

CONTINUED DEVELOPMENT OF ARMAMENTS. 

The old story of rivalry in armaments, with the accom- 
panying burdens of taxation and progressive exhaustion 
of people's resources, which this board has been repeat- 
ing for thirty years, has to be told again. Armies con- 
tinue to grow, navies to be enlarged, and of budgets of 
war there is no end. The past year has added not much 
less than a thousand millions to the vast war debt of the 
world. In the last half century the population of the 
world has only doubled, while its indebtedness, mostly 
for war purposes, has quadrupled, or grown from eight 
billions to thirty-two billions of dollars. Our own coun- 
try has entered the rivalry, provided for quadrupling its 
army and is greatly increasing its navy, in spite of the 
fact that the chief evidence of increasing civilization is 
the decreasing employment of force. The evils of many 
kinds which attend these great armaments are forever in 
evidence, and out of them comes a perpetual dread which 
hovers over the world. How much heavy, sad work yet 
remains for the friends of peace to do ! 

THE OUTLOOK FOB THE FUTURE. 

But in spite of these dark and ominous facts, we are 
confident that, as the centuries go, the days of war are 
soon to be numbered. The cause of international brother- 
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hood has made many and great gains within a hundred 
years. Arbitration has already won its place among the 
forces of civilization. The number of those of all classes 
who are opposed to war has greatly increased. The 
protest against it as iniquitous and grotesquely absurd 
is now one that never ceases, not even when hostilities 
are raging. The opposition is thoroughly organized, — 
conscious of the righteousness of its cause, and neither 
ashamed nor afraid to make itself heard. Every war 
to-day has to defend itself before the public conscience • 
of the world. The twentieth century opens with a per- 
manent international court of arbitration set up and 
ready to commence its work, an accomplishment the fore- 
telling of which a century ago would have been pro- 
nounced the wildest and absurdest of dreams. The 
Utopia of yesterday has become the reality of to-day. 
It will be so again. There was never before so great 
reason as now for pushing, in faith and hope, the holy 
cause of peace, with all possible strength and earnest- 
ness. It is the cause of God and of humanity. The 
new century begins with all the upward movements of 
the race in alliance with us, and it ought not to end 
without the complete and everlasting triumph of the cause 
for which this society has so long labored. 

In closing our report, we desire to record our devout 
thanks to the God of peace for the blessings which he 
has bestowed upon the work of the society and all kin- 
dred organizations, not only during the past year, but 
during the whole period of their existence. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, 

Secretary. 

Boston, May 17, 1901. 



Correspondence. 

Dear Dr. Trueblood: I am glad you have told, in 
plain English, the true morality of those wretched Inde- 
pendent and Outlook (facing-both-ways) deliverances on 
the Aguinaldo capture. These proofs that when men 
undertake to make wrong right they have sold them- 
selves to the devil, ought to make us all the more assured 
of the rectitude of our position in steadily, if unsuccess- 
fully, denouncing the war spirit as tantamount to all 
immoralities. The proofs of our sanity are so abundant 
as to startle even ourselves. For myself, I am thankful 
that " I have kept the faith," and have uttered no word 
of which I shall be ashamed in the Great Assize. But 
we are all demoralized by these sad events, and there is 
no room for boasting. Yours cordially, 

Brookline, Mass., May 8. T. 



Dear Dr. Trueblood: Allow me to criticise an article 
reprinted from the Commercial Advertiser in the May 
Advocate of Peace. 

I do not think its onslaught on the Christian church 
either true or justifiable. The churches have their faults, 
and great ones, and some of them unquestionably in the 
line indicated. They have not spoken as they should 
against war in general, nor against the cruel butchery of 
England in South Africa and our own country in the 
Philippines. Let this be sadly confessed; but even so, to 
say of the Christian churches as such that they are to-day 
" disseminators of a pestilent falsehood directly opposed 



to the teaching of Christ," ..." wretched servitors of 
Mammon, waiting on the Time-Spirit," etc., is neither 
kind, nor true, nor just. 

It may be a fair characterization of some of them, 
— alas ! if it should be so, — but not of all by any means ; 
and Mr. Carman is going altogether too far when he 
makes such an arraignment. I believe many pastors 
would utterly repudiate the imputation for themselves 
and their churches. As for myself, I wish as occasion 
serves to plead for peace, and to denounce war as en- 
tirely opposed to the teachings and precepts of our Lord, 
and I do so. Very truly yours, 

New York, May 10, 1901. " W. T. S. 



Dear Friend: I am glad the Advocate of Peace 
grows stronger year by year in its ability to set forth the 
truth on this grand subject of peace and arbitration. I 
hope to live to see the day when a Christian will be just 
as much ashamed to confess that he ever upheld war as 
all Christians are to-day ashamed of holding a former 
belief in human slavery. R. H. S. 



Plymouth Rock. 

BY ELIZABETH SAMPSON HOYT. 

Where midnight stars an audience gave, 
There Plymouth Eock still stands to save. 

To save ? For whom sailed out those braves 
Who landed there from wrathful waves ? 

When midnight stars that audience heard, 
They thrilled with Time's most august word: 

"Father Jehovah, we are here; 
Tyrants will find our coming dear. 

"Hail, love divine; hail, love of earth; 
Great God, hail thou a nation's birth! " 

Then Plymouth Rock was cleft with fire, 
And Seraphim led off the choir, 

As canopy and ocean-strand 
Proclaimed the anthem of our land : 

" Henceforth forever be it known 
That we, the People, are the throne, 

" To stay the wrong, to speed the right, 
With all our grand ideal might: 

"Ourselves and our posterity 
Sacred to truth and liberty." 

Lifts here a hand against that creed, 
Let him to Plymouth's shrine proceed. 

If there his soul is not then stirred 
By what that sentinel rock once heard, 

The splashing waves will sure retreat, 
And leave a desert at his feet; 

Each midnight star will veil its face 
Prom traitor found in holy place; 

And in no land for him shall be 
Music, "My country, 'tis of thee." 



